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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Spirit Lake Massacre. By Thomas Teakle. (Iowa City, 
the State Historical Society of Iowa, 1918. xii, 336 p.) 

Closely allied both in causes and results with Indian disturb- 
ances in Minnesota is the Spirit Lake massacre which occurred 
in northwestern Iowa in 1857. So close to the Minnesota border 
was the scene of this outrage that many incidents connected with 
it were enacted upon Minnesota soil and were only too well 
known to early settlers of the territory. Not only was Spring- 
field (now Jackson, Minnesota) attacked by the same band of 
marauding Indians on their way north from the Spirit Lake re- 
gion, but troops stationed at Fort Ridgely were sent in pursuit of 
the band. Money was also appropriated by the Minnesota terri- 
torial legislature for the rescue of the white captives taken during 
the lake massacres, and Charles E. Flandrau of the Yellow Medi- 
cine agency, with the aid of friendly Indians, secured their safe 
return by the way of Lac qui Parle and St. Paul to friends and 
relatives in Iowa. Efforts were also made by federal authorities 
in Minnesota to avenge the massacre, but they met with little 
success. 

Beginning with the most remote causes and concluding with 
the latest memorial tributes Mr. Teakle has traced in an enter- 
taining manner the complete history of this frontier tragedy. Al- 
most one hundred pages are devoted to the causes and incidents 
leading up to the massacre. In discussing the more immediate 
of these the author has taken exception to the commonly accepted 
theory that Inkpaduta, the leader of the Indian band, was seeking 
blood revenge for the murder of his brother, Sidominadota, who 
was killed several years before by Henry Lott, a frontiersman of 
unenviable reputation. In support of this exception a number of 
facts have been assembled which seem to justify this new posi- 
tion. 

The story of the massacre at the lakes and of the attack on 
Springfield is followed by accounts of the two relief expeditions 
dispatched from Fort Dodge and Fort Ridgely as soon as the 
news of the outrage reached these frontier posts. In succeeding 
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chapters the author traces the flight of the Indians with their 
four woman captives across Minnesota to the Big Sioux and 
James rivers in Dakota. There they were later overtaken by 
friendly Indians, who succeeded in ransoming two of the captives, 
the other two having, in the meantime, been brutally murdered. 
The three concluding chapters are devoted, respectively, to an 
account of the futile attempts to capture and punish Inkpaduta 
and his band, to the memorial tributes of Iowa, and to a survey 
of the changes in the frontiers of both states following the re- 
moval of the Indians beyond their borders. 

The author has drawn his information from a wide range of 
original and secondary material, the principal source being the 
printed narratives of Abigail Gardner, one of the captives. Ad- 
ditional source material on this subject has come to light recently 
in the Minnesota territorial archives of the governor's office, now 
in the custody of the Minnesota Historical Society. This in- 
cludes a report of Charles E. Flandrau, dated June 1, 1857, re- 
garding the ransom of the captives, a canceled draft for $3,500 
drawn by Governor Medary on the territorial treasury for ex- 
penses incurred in their rescue, and letters and papers concern- 
ing the alarm of the settlers in southern Minnesota and the pur- 
suit of Inkpaduta and his band. 

Mr. Teakle's volume is neatly printed and attractively bound, 
and is supplied with copious notes and an adequate index. It is 
lacking, however, in maps and other illustrative material which 
would add to the lucidity of the narrative. The absence of a 
bibliography giving critical evaluations of the authorities con- 
sulted is also a source of disappointment. 

Ethel B. Virtue. 

Preliminary Report on the Geology of East Central Minnesota 
including the Cuyuna Iron-Ore District (Minnesota Geologi- 
cal Survey, Bulletins, no. 15). By E. C. Harder and A. W. 
Johnston. (Minneapolis, the University of Minnesota, 
1918. vi, 178 p. Maps, sections, plates) 

Unlike the Vermilion and Mesabi ore ranges of northeastern 
Minnesota, north of Lake Superior, which rise in prominent 
ridges and hills along certain stretches, with many rock outcrops, 



